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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 880 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1A, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, on Tuesday, January 29, 1957, at 4:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon, for the election of five Trustees and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 
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Voting Members of the Society 


Canada: Mrs. Peggy Jacobsen; Colorado: Dr. Jule Ejisenbud; 
Connecticut: Mr. H. Addington Bruce, Mr. Edward Latham; Dela- 
ware: Mr. Herbert L. Cobin, Jilinois: Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr.; 
Kansas: Professor Gardner Murphy; Massachusetts: Miss Constance 
Worcester; Michigan: Mr. Edmond P. Gibson; New Jersey: Mr. 
Richard DuBois, Miss Gertrude Ogden Tubby; New York City: 
Mrs. E. W. Allison, Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Mr. Samuel Fischer, Dr. 
William A. Gardner, Miss Noma Geist, Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mrs. 
Lea Hudson, Dr. George H. Hyslop, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, Dr. 
Waldemar Kaempffert, Dr. S David Kahn, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, 
Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, Dr. Russell G. MacRobert, Mrs. E. de P. 
Matthews, Dr. J. A. M. Meerloo, Miss Margaret Naumburg, Mr. 
Cyril J. Redmond, Miss M. Catherine Rittler, Dr. Adelaide Ross 
Smith, Dr. Montague Ullman, Mr. C. Y. Wang, Mrs. Henry W. 
Warner, Mrs. John Jay Whitehead; New York State: Mr. Lale C. 
Andrews, Mr. Edward N. Ganser, Miss Beatrice Hyslop, Miss 
Winifred Hyslop, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, 
Dr. J. L. Woodruff; North Carolina: Dr. J. B. Rhine; Rhode 
Island: Professor C. J. Ducasse; South Carolina: Mrs. E. W. Wen- 
berg; Abroad: Mrs. Valentine Bennett. 


Study Group Announcement 


Under the direction of Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, the A.S.P.R. 
Study Group resumed regular meetings in October, 1956. The 
general course of study covers such subjects as spontaneous case 
phenomena, experimental studies in extrasensory perception, medium- 
ship, and other subjects properly considered as within the scope of 
psychical research. Evening meetings are held in seminar fashion 
at the rooms of the Society. This provides an opportunity for New 
York members to inform themselves of the work of the Society, 
to participate in that work, and to meet with others who have 
similar interests. Those who wish more information about the 
Study Group should write to Mr. MacRobert in care of the Society. 








Proof In Psychical Research 


The Third John William Graham Lecture 
On Psychic Science’ 


BRAND BLANSHARD 


I 


My theme tonight is proof in psychical research. I want to take 
certain well-known issues, to inquire what sort of evidence would 
serve to settle them, and then to venture some opinions as to how far 
the evidence now in our hands will carry us. Such reflections about 
evidence are less important, I agree, than attempts to gather more 
evidence, and yet it is well that psychical researchers should occa- 
sionally raise them. For, as Henry Sidgwick pointed out long ago, 
we are in a peculiar position. It is not enough that we should produce 
evidence as strong as that of the orthodox natural scientist ; if we are 
to convince him, our evidence must be very much stronger. There 
are sad days ahead for us if we do not realize that and admit it. Sir 
William Crookes announced certain results in chemistry, and for 
those results was awarded the Order of Merit and the Presidency 
of the Royal Society. When he announced observations in psychical 
research that were made, he thought, with equal care, he was greeted 
with such a storm of jeers that he dropped the investigation as a 
threat to his career in chemistry. Probably most of the scientists 
who have interested themselves in psychical research (and there have 
been some great ones, such as Lord Rayleigh, Sir Archibald Geikie, 
Sir J. J. Thomson, and Professor Hertz) have realized the broad and 
treacherous gulf between the two kinds of inquiry; others like 
Crookes and Lodge hardly perceived how broad it was. They would 
probably have complained that it was unfair for the orthodox scien- 
tist to demand far more of the psychical researcher than he would 


ever have dreamed of demanding of the worker in his own field. 
Well, is it unfair? 


I do not think it is. If we are to enter this field with our eyes 
open, we should grant that there is an antecedent probability against 
us far stronger than that confronted by the orthodox scientist. Sup- 
pose a researcher in the common cold announces as a result of experi- 
ment that a particular kind of cold is caused by a particular kind of 
virus. The antecedent probability is against him in the sense that 





1 This lecture was delivered by Professor Blanshard to the A.S.P.R. on 
May 11, 1956. It was revised from an earlier, unpublished version delivered at 


Brown University on December 15, 1955, which had been designed for that 
particular audience. 
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there are a great many viruses and bacilli any one of which might 
be the cause, and he is backing his own cause aguinst the rest of the 
field. But no one doubts that the cause lies somewhere within that 
field. The suggestion he is offering is of a sort that has been found 
over and over again to be valid for this sort of disease; when he 
reports the cause as a virus A, his colleagues say, “That sounds at 
least possible; let us have a look at your evidence”; they never say, 
“No, impossible; you should be the object of a medical inquiry, not 
the conductor of it.” Yet they do say that at times about us psychical 
researchers, and I do not think we should wonder at it. Consider 
what we are suggesting to them. A man has a sudden conviction 
that his wife, who is at a distance, is ill, and this turns out to be 
correct. We suggest telepathy as a cause. Is that on all fours with 
the suggestion of a virus as the cause of a cold? Surely not. The 
virus is a kind of cause that we know to operate frequently, and in 
accepting it, we are eliminating only what can be proved by experi- 
ment to be irrelevant. On the other hand, telepathy is a kind of cause 
that orthodox science calls impossible, and in dismissing alternatives 
in its favor, we are eliminating not merely this or that scientific 
rival, but what is regarded as the basis itself of any sound hypothesis 
in this field. According to such science, the immediate condition of 
any and every mental state is not psychical but physical; and this 
telepathy appears to deny. Whoever makes this denial must be ready 
to assume the burden of proof. He is not just offering a particular 
“scientific” hypothesis ; he is offering the hypothesis that a governing 
principle in orthodox science must in this case be set aside. That 
means that he has two strikes against him at the start. In my own 
opinion he will be wise to accept what the umpire says, remembering 
that home runs are not impossible even when one is two strikes down. 


There are plenty of enlightened people who would deny that in 
this field such hits are possible. I have a friend, a psychologist of 
standing, who in discussing Professor Rhine’s conclusions, told me 
frankly that no evidence Rhine could possibly offer would make him 
accept these conclusions. The reason, I gathered, was that they 
struck at the general adequacy of physiological explanations for 
psychical events, and to question that was to question the competence 
of psychology itself as he conceived it. He had worked himself into 
a position rather like that of Hume on miracles. You will remember 
that according to this formidable skeptic, no testimony however 
strong would make him accept a miracle, since if any such were 
reported, he would proceed by balancing testimony; he would ask 
which was the more probable, that a law of nature had been violated 
or that the witnesses had been deceived. Since he could be sure 
beforehand that the latter was more probable, he was saved the 
trouble of examining the evidence. Now I am not contending for 
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miracles. But regarding this famous argument, let me point out only 
this, that on Hume’s assumptions, even if a miracle did occur, we 
should have to disbelieve it. A method of discovering truth that 
would compel us in advance to say that some truths were false cannot 
be sound. Still, it was not Hume’s method that was amiss, but his 
dogmatic conclusion as to what that method must reveal. He was 
right, I think, in that we must always appeal, in investigating what 
is alleged as supernormal, to a balance of probabilities, but we must 
not so rig our procedure that only desired results can emerge. We 
must admit that, however unlikely, orthodox science may prove 
wrong in some of its prepossessions, which means that we must 
admit a point at which it becomes more incredible that the witnesses 
have been deceived than that the prepossession should be mistaken. 
The admission that such a point is possible is one test of an open 
mind. Sidgwick said: “I have made it my highest ambition as a 
psychical researcher to produce evidence which will drive my 
opponents to doubt my honesty or veracity.” There are cases in 
which a witness may be very sure of his testimony, and some in which 
he can be almost equally sure of others’; and if the best the critics 
can do is to impugn his good faith itself, as G. R. Price? did last 
summer in attacking Rhine and Soal, we may take it that they are 
reduced to desperate straits. 


Let us turn, then, to the question how the balance of probability 
is to be established in some of the moot issues of psychical research. 
There are of course many of these. We shall consider two only, the 
occurrence of telepathy and the problem of survival. 


II 


The word “telepathy,” whose literal sense is “far-feeling,” was 
coined by Frederic Myers,’ who defined it as “the communication 
of impressions of any kind from one mind to another, independently 
of the recognised channels of sense.” If such communication occurs, 
as many think it does, without passing through physical channels at 
all, it is no wonder that the scientific man looks at it as an incredible 
marvel. How great that marvel must seem was suggested by Arthur 
3alfour* in his presidential address to the British S.P.R., when he 
compared it with the destruction of the earth. That destruction would 
of course be a marvel, yet it would be of a sort that has often hap- 
pened in the experience of astronomers, in whose records the destruc- 


2 Sctence, August 26, 1955. (For a summary of this “controversy,” see this 
JouRNAL, issue of April, 1956.) 


3 Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York, 1903, Vol. I, Glossary. 


4 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. X, 1894, pp. 2-13. 
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tion of a star by collision or explosion is a not uncommon event. 
Compare with this a case of alleged telepathy. Many people have 
claimed that they could make another turn around and look at them 
just by fixing their attention on him. The truth of that claim, says 
Balfour, would give a more radical shock to science than an event 
such as the destruction of the earth. The latter event is improbable, 
but clearly not impossible; the former, as we have seen, is virtually 
proscribed as impossible under the rules of scientific naturalism. 


Now when such naturalism challenges telepathy, what exactly is it 
disputing? Is it the reported facts, or is it some attempted explana- 
tions of the facts? If it denies that communication of mind with 
mind does occur by means other than normal channels, I think it is 
standing on very weak ground; if it denies that mind can act directly 
on mind, its case is stronger, but still, I think, weak. Let us look 
at the matter more closely. 


Is it reasonable at this time of day to deny that communication 
of mind with mind by channels other than normal does occur? I do 
not think it is. For the sake of those who may not be familiar with 
the facts, I will give a few bits of evidence of the sort now at our 
disposal in large quantity. Presumably everyone here knows of the 
work in Greek literature of Gilbert Murray, the former Regius 
Professor at Oxford, and perhaps the most eminent living scholar 
in his field. Professor Murray made the interesting discovery that 
between himself and some other persons, particularly his eldest 
daughter, who became Mrs. Arnold Toynbee, there existed a sort 
of rapport that made it possible for him at times to catch with extra- 
ordinary exactness what was going on in their minds. Murray is not 
a scientist; he never explored his faculty by rigorous scientific tests ; 
and he says he did not enjoy the strain of exercising it. But since 
both he and his family were curious about it, they used to play a sort 
of parlor game repeated on many an evening over a long series of 
years. Regarding this game, Murray writes in 1915 in his presi- 
dential address to the S.P.R. “The method followed is this: I go 
out of the room and of course out of earshot. Someone in the room, 
generally my eldest daughter, thinks of a scene or an incident or 
anything she likes, and says it aloud. It is written down, and I am 
called. I come in, usually take my daughter’s hand, and then, if I 
have luck, describe in detail what she has thought of. The least 
disturbance of our customary method, change of time or place, 
presence of strangers, controversy, and especially noise, is apt to 
make things go wrong.”> The company present, exclusive of Murray, 
varied from 3 to 10, though the commonest number was 6. Altogether 
56 different persons sat in on the experiments, and 36 different 


5 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX, 1916-1918, p. 58. 
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persons acted, with varying success, as principal agent in communicat- 
ing with Murray. Realizing that the experiments might have some 
significance, he saw to it that a brief record was made of each one 
at the time. In his presidential address he referred to his experiments 
in a way that led two competent researchers, Mrs. A. W. Verrall 
and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, to ask if they could examine these records. 
He placed at their disposal the notes of over seven hundred such 
experiments, without regard to their degree of success. Of these Mrs. 
Verrall examined 505, classifying 33.1% as successes, 27.9% as 
partial successes, and 39% as failures. Murray afterwards gave to 
Mrs. Sidgwick the record of 236 more from later years, of which 
she considered that 36% were successes, 23.3% partial successes, and 
40.7% failures. These figures will mean far more if we give ex- 


amples. I cite the actual words scribbled down by the note-taker 
at the time.® 


Here is a case that Mrs. Sidgwick rated as a failure: 
Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I think of the girl in 
[Barrie’s] Quality Street bringing down the wedding dress.” 
Professor Murray: “No. I think it’s a girl in a book, but 
can’t get it.” 
Here is a “partial success” : 


Miss Agnes Murray (agent): “Terence [a nephew of Pro- 
fessor Murray’s] and Napoleon standing on a hill above the 
Marne and watching the artillery down below.” 

Professor Murray: “This is a war scene—I don’t get the 
persons clearly, but I think on the hill looking down on the 
artillery. It is not Saumarez. They may be Oxford people. I 
get the bursting of shells. I should think it was Terence and 
somebody else—I don’t think I know the other person. I don’t 
think I know him. No, I can’t get him.” 


And here are a few random cases that our highly critical critics 
would apparently concede to be successes: 


Miss Agnes Murray (agent): “I think of the beginning of 
Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind.” 


Professor Murray: “I think this is a poem—O Wild West 
Wind.” 
These are, of course, the first words of the poem. 


Mr. Basil Murray (agent) : “I think of Shamrock IV coming 
into Southampton water in a storm, after winning Atlantic Cup.” 





6 The cases cited are from articles by Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Sidgwick in 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX, 1916-1918, pp. 64-110 and Vol. XXXIV, 1924, pp. 
212-274 and from Professor Murray’s Presidential Address. 
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Professor Murray: “I should say it was a yacht running before 
a strong wind—running into harbour—a thing I have never 
had before—yacht running into harbour in a storm. (“Any par- 
ticular yacht?”) One of the Shamrocks.” 


Again: 
Miss Agnes Murray (agent): “Mr. Gladstone visiting Lloyd 


George at 10 Downing Street, and trying to point out to him the 
indiscretion of his Paris speech.” 


Professor Murray: “It’s a dignified person severely reproving 
somebody—giving them an awful dressing down. I should think 
it was Mr. Gladstone; it’s something political. Can’t think who 
Mr. Gladstone would be likely to rebuke. Oh, he’s rebuking 
Lloyd George.” 


Here both the persons are identified in a political interview that 
never took place and existed only in the imagination of the agent. 
Again: 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I'll do Rip Van Winkle 
coming down the mountain.” 
Professor Murray: “Oh, I’ve got this. It’s an old sort of 
gnome-like person with a matted beard coming down—very 


funny feeling expecting to be known and find things—Oh, it’s 
Rip Van Winkle.” 


One more: 


Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “A scene in a story by 
Strindberg [which Murray had never read]. A man and a 
woman in a lighthouse, the man lying fallen on the floor, and 


the woman bending over him, looking at him and hoping that 
he is dead.” 


Professor Murray: “A horrid atmosphere, full of hatred and 
discomfort. A book, not real life. A book I have not read. Not 
Russian, not Italian, but foreign. I cannot get it... There is 
a round tower, a man and a woman in a round tower; but it is 
not Maeterlinck. Not like him. I should guess it was Strindberg. 


The woman is bending over the man and hating him, hoping 
he is dead.” 


In Professor Murray’s records there are hundreds of cases of 
near or complete successes of this kind. In the minds of many per- 
sons, including the two critics who studied them for the S.P.R., they 
leave no doubt that telepathy, in the sense of communication other- 
wise than through the normal channels of sense, does occur. If this 


conclusion is questioned, what would be the grounds? I can think 
of several. 
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III 


It might be suggested, first, that the results could be explained as 
normal if we were willing to stretch slightly the elastic meaning of 
that word. May these not be cases of unusually acute and perhaps 
subconscious hearing? Murray said he was out of earshot; he also 
reported that, at the start of the experiments, tests were made to see 
if, from the place where he usually went outside the room, anything 
of the conversation within it could be heard, and the experimenters 
were satisfied that it could not. Still, it is known that some people 
are much more sensitive in their hearing than others, and that even 
subvocal speech can be picked up at times with surprising readiness. 
The American psychologist J. L. Kennedy found that when he placed 
two blindfolded persons at the foci of parabolic mirrors and asked 
one of them to concentrate on some mental task, the other could often 
tell from tag ends of whispered speech what the first was thinking 
about; and in the case of a Latvian peasant child who had the 


astonishing power of reading texts even in languages unknown to her 
when her teacher stood behind her reading them “silently,” it was 


found by an examining committee that her powers of apparent 
thought-reading reduced chiefly to acute hearing.? And there were 
a few of Murray’s cases where this sort of explanation is tempting. 
In one experiment, for example, the picture to be transmitted was 
that of Sir Francis Drake drinking the health of Doughty the muti- 
neer before executing him. Murray caught what he described as 
“a faint feeling of Arabia or desert.” As Mrs. Sidgwick points out, 
this is just the sort of suggestion that would have arisen if he had 
caught the name of Doughty and associated it, not with Drake and 
his crew, but with Arabia Deserta. 


But it is clear that acute hearing will not explain his successes 
generally. For one thing, his hearing, so far as he can tell, is not 
unusually acute. For another thing, he sometimes caught features 
of the topic thought of that could not have been inferred from any- 
thing mentioned in words. For example: 


Mrs. Arnold Toynbee (agent): “I think of the beginning of 
a [story by] Dostoievsky where the dog of a poor old man [is] 
dying in a restaurant.” 

Professor Murray: “I think it’s a thing in a book. I should 
think a Russian book. A very miserable old man, and I think 
he’s doing something with a dead dog. I rather think it is in 


a restaurant and people are mocking, and then they are sorry 
and want to be kind... .” 


7 Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 2, 1938, pp. 5-22. 
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Now Murray had not read this book. His daughter had, and knew 
that in the story the people had first mocked and then tried to be 
kind, though she had said nothing about these details in settling on 
the picture to be transmitted. If Murray had had to rely on heard 
words alone, or inferences from them, it is incredible that he should 
have been able to supply such details. 


It may be objected, secondly, that his successes were probably due 
to subtle direction by physical contact. When trying to catch the 
thought of the company, he usually took his daughter’s hand. We 
all know from having played parlor games involving the finding of 
objects how easy it is to get useful hints as to when we are “getting 
warmer” if we can go about hand in hand with a person who is “in 
the know.” In some of Murray’s records there is evidence that first 
guesses were dropped for new ones, and it may well have been that 
felt pressures of the hand, to say nothing of negative expressions 
on the faces of the group, gave warnings of false scents. But this 
explanation will here carry us a very little way. For in some cases 
Murray caught the idea at once on entering the room and before 
contact was established, while in other successful cases, there was 
no contact at all. And though the development of the idea, once hit 
upon, may in some cases have been affected by what he felt or saw, 
the idea itself was usually of a kind that could not be transmitted 
by any physical pressures or facial expressions, except indeed those 
of an elaborately pre-arranged code. 


But, thirdly, what about this possibility of pre-arrangement? Dr. 
G. R. Price has recently warned us that when we are hearing testi- 
mony to the extremely improbable, we cannot fairly rule out the 
possibility of deliberate deceit, however unlikely it may be. This is 
a warning that has only too often proved justified in the history of 
psychical research, whose records, as Browning and Houdini have 
reminded us in their very different ways, are dotted with embodi- 
ments of “Mr. Sludge the Medium.” Nor can we drop all thought 
of this as we go up the scale of witnesses. Eminent and respected 
persons in the scholarly as well as the political domain have some- 
times turned out to have strange flaws and foibles ‘in their character; 
consider the elaborate and pointless hoax that a respected archaeolo- 
gist seems to have imposed upon the learned world in the form of 
the Piltdown skull. Of course any of Professor Murray’s friends— 
and I belong somewhere in the outer circles of these—would find it 
a little difficult even to get annoyed at this suggestion; it seems 
merely comic. But remember that every conclusion in psychical 
research turns on a balancing of improbabilities, and that there is a 
large difference between even what is extremely improbable and 
what is impossible. Popes have been scoundrels; it is logically pos- 
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sible that Gilbert Murray is an inveterate and cunning fraud. Pre- 
sumably Dr. Price, in lieu of anything better, would fall back on this 
view. But consider coldly what it implies. It implies that not only 
Professor Murray is a fraud, but that an undetermined number of 
other supposedly honorable people among his family and friends are 
likewise frauds who have collaborated with him over the years in 
deliberately humbugging the public. If he had gained his successes 
with one agent only, the hypothesis of collusion would have more 
color. But the group varied widely in its composition; thirty-six 
different persons acted as agents, including such distinguished names 
as William McDougall, the psychologist, and Arnold Toynbee, the 
historian. Is it suggested that these men had taken occasion to plot 
with Professor Murray beforehand what ideas should be transmitted 
and had connived in announcing to the world as successes experi- 
ments which they knew to be fraudulent? Of course that too is 
logically possible. But if this is the only alternative to the view that 
telepathy occurred, I can only say that telepathy seems to me the less 
improbable of the two. 

But, fourthly, there is always the old bugbear of coincidence. 
Events that, relatively to our knowledge, are extremely improbable 
are happening every day. If you take half a dozen dice and throw 
them on the table, you will get a certain combination of faces; the 
chances against getting this combination were 44,656 to 1; you got it 
nevertheless. If an agent tries to communicate to Professor Murray 
the image of Gladstone, it is a long shot if he succeeds by chance; it 
is a longer shot if he transmits the images of both Gladstone and 
Lloyd George; and longer still if he transmits the idea of one dis- 
tinguished liberal rebuking the other. But of course all these things 
are abstractly possible. At just what point should we say that the 
long arm of coincidence has been stretched too far? One cannot say. 
One may feel, as the tale of successes unrolls, that explanation by 
chance is increasingly silly, but at any given point how silly is it? 


IV 


It is here that the recent results of Rhine, Soal, and others become 
so significant. The work of these patient inquirers, with their thou- 
sands of experiments in guessing cards, is dullness itself compared 
with the varied and amusing games of Professor Murray, but it has 
the great advantage of meeting decisively this old objection about 
coincidence. It uses materials in which you can know precisely what 
you could expect from chance and how improbable it is that you 
would get a deviation of a certain extent. Suppose you are guessing 
which of five cards that lie before me I am now picking up; it is 
obvious that your prospect of getting the right one on the basis of 
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chance is one in five, and this a-priori statement has been checked 
empirically by many long runs which converge to this result as the 
runs are extended. Suppose now that I have five suits of five cards 
each; what would my chances be of drawing a card of a given suit? 
Again, one in five. Suppose I make 25 guesses; how often could I 
expect to be right? Obviously 5 times. What would be my chance of 
being right twice in succession? If the chance in a single case is 1/5, 
the chance of being right twice running is 1/5 times 1/5, or 1 in 25. 
The chance of longer runs of success decreases in this way down the 
series of powers of five; for example, the chance of 5 successive cor- 
rect guesses is one fifth to the 5th power, or 1 in 3125. The advantage 
of working with dull and uniform things like cards is that it gives 
us these baselines to start from. Here chance has a definite meaning, 
and we know that departure from: it is significant in the degree of 
the deviation. 


Now consider the degree of success achieved by some of Rhine’s 
subjects. One of these, a young man named Linzmayer, had a run 
of 9 successes on one day, a similar run of 9 on the following day, and 
a run of 15 on the third day. The odds against this latter run alone 
are over 30 billion to 1. Another subject, Hubert Pearce, actually 
achieved a run of 25 successes, against which the odds, on a basis of 
pure chance are (if you are interested) 298 quadrillion, 23 trillion, 
223 billion, 876 million, 953 thousand, 125. Of course such results 
are exceedingly rare; most of the successes are much less impressive, 
such as getting 6 to 10 hits in 25 attempts. But even a score of 7, 


maintained over a long series of runs, is hardly compatible with 
chance. 


Sometimes results that seem at first to show nothing significant at 
all have revealed strange things when re-examined. Dr. Soal experi- 
mented in England for five years with 160 subjects without getting 
any results that looked significant, and became increasingly skeptical. 
Then Mr. Whately Carington asked him a curious question. Was he 
looking in the right place for his correlations? In scrutinizing his 
results, had he looked only for a correlation between the guess and 
the card of the moment, or had he also considered the possibility 
that the guess might hit the card that came just before the target card 
or just after it? This had not occurred to Soal, so he got out his 
records and studied them afresh, particularly those of the two sub- 
jects from whom he had hoped the most. Regarding one of these, 
Mrs. Stewart, who had made thousands of guesses with only average 
results, he found before he had finished the first thousand that she 


8 J. B. Rhine, Extra-Sensory Perception, Boston Society for Psychic Research, 
Boston, 1934, Chapters 5 and 7. 
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was scoring far above normal as respects both the card just past and 
the one about to be drawn. The other subject, Mr. Shackleton, who 
had made 800 trials, and had apparently also achieved only average 
results, was found to have a rate of successes with preceding and 
following cards to which chance would assign odds of only 1 in 2500. 
Eager to test further what looked like a genuine though eccentric 
gift, Dr. Soal arranged a later series of over 3500 trials with Shackle- 
ton, a series lasting over many months. The results were stranger 
than before. Unable to score above average on the card of the moment, 


Shackleton’s? guesses hit the next card to be presented with a fre- 
quency against which the odds were 10° to 1. 


Is this proof that something paranormal was at work? Our eminent 
Yale biologist, G. E. Hutchinson, reminds us that in biology and 
psychology hundreds of papers are published yearly in which the 
authors regard their hypotheses as confirmed by experimental results 
against which the odds are 100 to 1 or less. “It would seem,” he 
writes, “that in the ordinary orthodox sciences the position relative to 
chance is by no means so satisfactory as it is in the best parapsycho- 
logical studies.” I have already suggested that psychical researchers 
must accept odds against them far higher than ordinary scientists ; 
odds of 100 to 1 would be far too low. But when the psychical re- 
searcher can successfully deal with odds of millions to one, as Rhine 
and Soal have repeatedly done, I cannot think that the withholding 
of assent is any longer reasonable. 


V 


Of course there will be criticisms even here. “There may have been 
collusion.” Yes, so there may. A respected academic mathematician, 
in spite of a long record of frankness about his preceding lack of 
results, may, with his co-workers, have suddenly become a charlatan, 
and, without being caught out, systematically falsified the records. 
What the odds are against such behavior I do not know, and rightly 
or wrongly, I cannot get much interested in it. A more plausible 
suggestion is that the percipients had some normal though undetected 
way of observing the cards they were guessing. I do not see how 
anyone who has studied the experiments with Shackleton could take 
this very seriously. Sender and recipient were in different rooms; 
each was closely watched by an observer; the sender never spoke, was 
never allowed to determine the order of the cards, and, even though 
in another room, sat behind a screen and kept the cards whose faces 


9S. G. Soal and F. Bateman, Modern Experiments in Telepathy, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1954, pp. 104-198, 
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were to be transmitted inside a box open only on one side. Every 
known channel of sense perception was cut off. 


A more pointed objection has come from within the fold of psychi- 
cal researchers themselves. Many inquirers were taken aback when 
in 1945 Dr. Rhine himself made the statement that “there is at the 
moment no adequately reliable case for telepathy.”!° But what he 
meant was merely that no experiments yet made provided a com- 
pletely decisive way of assigning the results to telepathy as distinct 
from clairvoyance. Clairvoyance is the supernormal perception of a 
physical thing or event; telepathy is the supernormal apprehension 
of what is going on in another mind. It is obvious that if clairvoyance 
exists — and there is strong evidence for it — the percipient might 
learn the figure on a card, not by telepathic transmission from the 
sender, but by clairvoyantly seeing it; and if Mr. Dunne’s evidence 
for precognition were credited, he might even see the event of the 
cards being turned over before it happened. Of course, this would 
involve a radical reconstruction of our idea of time, though scarcely 
more than precognitive telepathy would. I will not go into that. It 
seems enough to say, first, that when experiments designed to test 
clairvoyance — for example, by the transmitter’s keeping the cards 
face down — were slipped in among the telepathic trials, Shackleton 
signally failed in them. Secondly, in order to exclude clairvoyance, 
Soal and Bateman carried out a special series of tests on one of their 
subjects, Mrs. Stewart, in which the figures to be transmitted were 
seen by no one and the experimenters checked results only in their 
heads, being careful to move neither pencil nor fingers when at the end 
they were checking the results on paper, to cut off all possibility of 
precognitive clairvoyance. Under such conditions, Mrs. Stewart! 
achieved successes over a long series of trials against which the odds 
were 10!! to 1. Thirdly, granting that it is hard to dissociate telep- 
athy from clairvoyance absolutely, the separation is of no great in- 
terest to the layman. What matters to him is whether we do at times 
lay hold of facts without the normal use of our senses; and if we do, 
he cares little whether it is by one supernormal process or another. 


The further objection is sometimes heard that if people really 
possessed these powers, they would use them to their own constant 
and enormous profit. Why should we not have super-Sherlock 
Holmeses who need not wait for criminals to commit their crimes, 
but can read their intentions before the act? Why should we not post 
clairvoyants at all fire-stations to give due warning of future fires? 
How is it that people who can guess rightly the prospective draw of 


10Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. IX, 1945, pp. 176-193. 
11S. G. Soal and F. Bateman, of. cit., pp. 247-258. 
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a card do not enrich themselves at the race-track by guessing the 
horses rightly? This would be a telling objection to any claim to 
fully developed telepathy or clairvoyance that could be turned on and 
off at will. But no competent student would make that claim for any- 
one. The power being investigated, though it seems undeniably there, 
is still in its infancy. Its conditions we do not know; its appearances 
are flickering and inconstant; its mode of procedure is dark to us. 
Very small obstacles may cut it off completely. Professor Murray 
could not succeed in the presence of either noise or personal ill-feeling. 
Dr. Thouless reports that when he came from England to visit the 
Duke University laboratory, he achieved results better than any he 
had ever achieved at home; and he could account for this only by 
conjecturing that the mental atmosphere of the Duke researchers had 
something to do with it: their cheerful and comradely attitude seemed 
to facilitate success. Hurry, pressure, fatigue, or drugs may reduce 
a line of successes quite suddenly to the chance level. One of the 
strangest discoveries of all is that no amount of practice will insure 
one’s improving or even retaining the power; Soal says that there 
is not a subject who has been investigated in either England or 
America who has not in the end lost his faculty, and no one knows 
why. Nor can the subjects themselves help us much. As a rule they 
have no idea how their successes came to them. They seem to come 
through subconsciousness, and Professor Murray has at times caught 
his subconsciousness red-handed, so to speak, in the act of working 
over sensory clues. We all know that in dreams we may interpret a 
rattling shutter as the noise of a distant battle; and sometimes Murray, 
when he came into the room, would use some sensory clue in similar 
fashion as the basis of his construction; he would notice a coal 
dropping out of the grate; this would suggest a smell of oil or paint 
burning and this would suggest Savonarola burning pictures and 
valuables in the square at Florence — the idea to be communicated. 
Murray thinks that telepathy is going on in all of us all the time, and 
that much of it consists of this subconscious working-up of sensory 
clues that are so feebly present in the margins of our attention that 
we do not notice them. When another person dislikes us, we may per- 
ceive his dislike in spite of his efforts to conceal it; it may easily 
express itself in subtle ways which our marginal perception catches 
and interprets correctly. But Murray agrees that for many cases of 
telepathy powers far exceeding this and different from those of any 
known senses seem to be required. My point in stressing the elusive 
and fugitive character of telepathy is to make clear what a heavy- 
handed type of criticism it is that, confronting these fragile faculties, 
would insist that they either stand and deliver with regularity and 
profit or be dismissed as myths. 
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VI 

Regarding telepathy, then, I should say that we have evidence 
which makes dissent unreasonable. What now about our second 
problem, that of personal survival? This is of course the core problem 
of psychical research, compared to which all others are peripheral. 
It is related to that of telepathy in two curiously opposed ways: the 
increasing evidence for telepathy renders survival at once more 
credible in principle and less provable in fact. 


As to the first point, what is it that for the scientific mind makes 
survival so little credible in principle? It is the overwhelming evi- 
dence, increased by every new hour, for the dependence of mind on 
bodily conditions. This evidence, Bertrand Russell has remarked, is 
so overwhelming that in the face of it one can only account for the 
widespread belief in survival by the fact that nearly everyone wants 
to believe in it. The scientific mind, priding itself on a stern adherence 
to fact, has gradually built a massive dike against emotional infiltra- 
tion on this matter, a dike penetrable only by evidence. The signifi- 
cance of telepathy is that it is the first small breach in the dike. It 
suggests that not all conscious processes are conditioned upon physical 
ones, that mind may act directly upon mind without physical inter- 
mediaries. I say “suggests,” not “proves,” because we cannot yet deny 
with certainty that it does work through physical channels. It may be 
that consciousness is conditioned, not by gross masses of cerebral 
cells, but by inconceivably complex patterns of submicroscopic par- 
ticles which, in some unknown fashion, induce similar patterns in 
other distant bodies. Still, no such brain-wave theories appear to 
comport with telepathic facts. Even if such energy lines could go 
straight through obstacles impervious to light or electric currents, 
and were akin to gravitational force, we should expect them to accord 
with the law of the inverse square, and in telepathy, no such diminu- 
tion occurs. The hypothesis is, therefore, a live one that a mental 
state induced telepathically has no immediate physical condition at all. 
If this hypothesis is true, then the dogma that all mental states are 
immediate by-products of physical states is of course not true, and 
the generalization that has formed a main barrier to belief in survival 
has been breached. 


But unfortunately, as telepathy widens its range of achievements, 
the case for survival is enfeebled. The reason is plain enough. Scien- 
tific opposition to the belief in disembodied minds remains so strong 
that we can hardly expect the evidence for that belief to be accepted 
if there is any plausible method of explaining it away. And telepathy 
does just that in a great many cases. Indeed, there are other ways 
as well of explaining much of that evidence away. I should like to 
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pass some of them, including the telepathic methods, in rapid review, 
not at all to suggest that the critic’s case is decisive, for I do not 
think it is, but to indicate some of the bunkers and sand-pits that 
must somehow be circumvented if we are to reach a proof of survival. 


Vil 


The first of these is the immense range of achievement, as revealed 
in recent decades, of the subconscious self. One may look in vain in 
William James’s great work on psychology for any use of the word 
“subconscious,” and while such a region was recognized, the depth 
and range of it, as charted by Freud, was unsuspected. We have be- 
come so familiar with the strange performances of the shabby people 
who live in the basements of our minds that we are struck by the 
lack of suspicion about them on the part of early psychical researchers. 
Morton Prince!? has shown us in his classic study of Sally Beau- 
champ that along with a normal personality there may exist not only 
one but several quasi-personalities, each going its own way; and 
Freud has shown how, even in our eminently respectable selves, an 
underself may weave malicious plots in dreams. The subconscious part 
of us may not only solve problems, but in automatic writing and 


through the ouija-board perform astonishing feats of organized con- 
struction. 


There can be little doubt, I think, that many of the “personalities” 
alleged by mediums to be controlling their thought and speech from 
the spirit realm were fabrications of their own subconsciousness. The 
mediums may be perfectly honest, and yet when their normal and 
rational self-control is removed in trance, may behave as unscrupu- 
lously as they might in a dream. Take an example. Professor Stanley 
Hall, who was skeptical in these matters, sat for a time with the 
famous medium Mrs. Piper.!’ Mrs. Piper claimed to be under the 
control of Richard Hodgson, the capable psychical researcher, who 
had recently died. Dr. Hall asked Hodgson through Mrs. Piper to try 
to get in touch with a deceased niece, Bessie Beals. Hodgson complied 
and shortly announced that Bessie was present. She was shy at first 
about answering questions, but as Hall continued the conversation 
and dropped hints about her life, she supplied a fuller account of her- 
self. After Hall had thus led her on through several sittings, he gave 
his game away and admitted that he had never had a niece named 
Bessie Beals and that she was nothing but a name he had made up. 


“12 Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a Personality, Longmans, Green, and 
Co., New York, 1906. 


13 Amy E. Tanner, Studies in Spiritism, D. Appleton and Co., New York, 
1910, pp. 166-185. 
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Now what went on in Mrs. Piper’s mind? She was receiving no mes- 
sages from Bessie Beals, for there was no Bessie Beals to send them. 
In the light of what is now known about the subconscious, is not the 
most plausible account something like this: that her subconscious self, 
eager to comply with the desire of her sitter, had picked up his sug- 
gestion that there was such a person and developed it in accord with 
his hints in its own cunning way. Is it not probable that her control, 
Hodgson, was also put together, in whole or part, from her memories 
of the living Richard Hodgson, whom she had known well? The de- 
ceiving character of the control was so different from that of the 
real Hodgson as to remind us of the remark of Henry More, the 
Cambridge Platonist, “There are as great fools in the spirit world as 
there ever were in this.” Of course it is possible that the real Hodgson 
was at work and that his efforts were disturbed by the subliminal self 
of the medium, but there is small chance of this hypothesis getting 
accepted if the activity of that self alone will cover the facts. 


The next step, then, for one who would prove survival is to exclude 
the possibility of explanation by the subliminal. How is this to be 
done? Only by the medium’s producing evidence that could not have 
come from any memories of his own, or — we must add — from any 
experiences now forgotten, since the subconscious retains much that 
has fallen away from conscious memory. Have such cases occurred? 
Certainly many of them have been reported by seemingly responsible 
people. W. B. Yeats reported that in communications made to him 
through a non-professional medium, words were used from languages 
— Italian, Greek, and Latin — that were wholly unknown to the 
medium. Still this ts quite inconclusive. You will recall the well known 
case cited by Coleridge of an almost illiterate servant girl who, in a fever, 
began speaking in Hebrew. This seemed a miracle until it was dis- 
covered that, having worked years before for a rabbi who used to 
pace back and forth reading aloud from the Talmud while she was 
dusting his study, she had retained the meaningless sounds for rote 
repetition long afterwards. How can we exclude the possibility that 
Yeats’s medium had picked up his foreign phrases in even less un- 
likely fashion? One of the most famous of paranormal cases began 
when Mrs. Willett, who was ignorant of classical history, suddenly 
spoke in one of her sittings of the “Ear of Dionysius.”'* This is the 
name of a grotto at Syracuse where the Athenian prisoners were kept 
after the siege described by Thucydides; and it was suspected that it 
might be a signal that one of the departed scholars among the re- 
searchers — Professor Butcher, perhaps, or Frederic Myers — was 
seeking to make contact with living friends. Here is a case in which 


14 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX, 1917-18, pp. 197-243. 
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we see the probability of an explanation from the subconscious pass- 
ing over into a probability of explanation by telepathy, for the sitter 
on this occasion was Mrs. A. W. Verrall, lecturer in classics at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. To be sure, Mrs. Verrall noted at the 
time that she too was ignorant of what the phrase meant, but it is at 
least probable that she had encountered it in her reading. 


Perhaps the most decisive type of case ugainst the subconscious 
theory would be one in which the medium was a young child, since 
one could then be more sure of what he had, and had not, experienced. 
Are there such cases? Myers!® cites more than one in which a child 
gave evidence in automatic writing of what seemingly could not have 
been acquired at first hand. In one of these a girl of four, who had 
not yet learned her alphabet, being given a sheet of paper and a pencil, 
wrote on it in a large hand after several scrawled attempts, the words 
“your Aunt Emma,” this being the name of a devoted aunt who had 
died. Cases of this kind are arresting, but they need hardly be multi- 
plied, for the point they illustrate is one to which psychical researchers 
have given special attention, and which any impartial student would 
surely admit they have made out, namely that mediums or “sensitives” 
have provided information that by no reasonable possibility could 
they have gained themselves, even in a forgotten past. 


Suppose this to be admitted; what is the next step? Just as the 
first step was to exclude the subconscious, so the second is to exclude 
telepathy from those who are in the medium’s company. Even if Mrs. 
Willett had not heard of the Ear of Dionysius, her sitter Mrs. Ver- 
rall, probably had; even if the child could not write “your aunt 
Emma,” her friends and parents could, and telepathy, like hypnotism, 
may induce overt conduct. The skill with which a gifted medium can 
probe the memories of her sitters is hard to believe, though it is well 
attested. On one occasion Una, Lady Troubridge and Miss Radclyffe- 
Hall had themselves introduced anonymously to the accomplished 
medium, Mrs. Osborne Leonard.’® Though they were careful to supply 
no information about themselves, yet, according to G. N. M. Tyrrell, 
from whom I take the report, “They were told of a scene which had 
occurred on one particular evening of a holiday they had passed in 
Teneriffe. A precipitous place they had visited was unmistakably 
described, with a mule going along a track and the sun setting over a 
‘bank’ and a road composed of cinders on which they were walking. 
The whole scene was at once recognised; but a complete Gestapo 
organization could not have nosed it out and produced it on the right 


15S Proc. S.P.R., Vol. TX, 1893-1894, pp. 122-123. 
16 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXX, 1919, pp. 339-554. 
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occasion to anonymous sitters.”!7 People who have lost relatives often 
go to mediums for some word of them, and of course carry into the 
sittings vivid memories of those with whom they want to make con- 
tact. It probably does not occur to them that the medium might, with- 
out any intended dishonesty, have absorbed the facts about the de- 
ceased, which she proceeds to supply them, from their own storehouse 
of memories. If what Mrs. Leonard did with sitters who were anony- 
mous and on their guard is a fact, the possibility that the medium 
or her “control” is drawing her supplies from her sitters is plainly 
one that must be excluded before resort to the acceptance of survival. 


The next step, therefore, is to produce evidence that neither 
medium nor those in contact with her could possibly have known. 
This is more difficult. Has it been done? Yes. It has been done by 
introducing to the presence of the medium not those who wish to 
make inquiries themselves, but “proxy sitters” who are prepared to 
put questions but from whom the answers could not be extracted 
because these are not known to them. A case in point is reported by 
the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas.!* A family named Newlove had recently 
lost a small son Bobby, and Mr. Thomas, who had never met any 
member of the family, but knew their wishes in this matter, tried to get 
in communication with him through Mrs. Leonard. Communications 
did come through that were highly characteristic of him. They included 
talk about his having played with a little friend near some “pipes,” 
and he told where these were. The Newlove family, to whom the 
script was sent, knew nothing about these pipes, but they followed 
the clues and found them. A medical officer who examined the water 
flowing from them reported that it was contaminated and that the 
child might have been infected by it. When Bobby’s friend Jack was 
asked whether he and Bobby had played with the water, he said 
they had. It is clear that, if the facts in this case are as reported, the 
communication could not have come from the sitter, Mr. Thomas. 
It might have come through distant telepathy from some member of 
the family who had known about the pipes, but forgotten by him, 
though this does not seem very probable. It might, again, have come 
in the same way from Bobby’s small companion, though this seems 
scarcely more probable. Still, if the existence of these pipes was known 
to anybody at all, it is obvious that the possibility of explaining the 
case by a telepathic tapping of the subconscious of some interested 
person has not been decisively excluded. 


17G. N. M. Tyrrell, The Personality of Man, Pelican Books, London, 1946, 
p. 171. 


18Proc, S.P.R., Vol. XLIII, 1935, pp. 439-519. This case is summarized by 
Gardner Murphy in this JouRNAL, January, 1945, from whom I take the facts. 
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Hence we must take a further step. We must adduce cases, if we 
can, in which information is offered that could not possibly have 
been pilfered from the conscious or subconscious minds of any living 
person. Have these conditions been met? As the rigor of the condi- 
tions increases, the number of cases that will meet them dwindles. 
Has it here reached zero? Again, apparently not. What looks like 
evidence of the desired kind has been offered in various forms. In 
one of these, the medium being engaged in automatic writing, his 
hand is so controlled as to write in the characteristic script of a person 
deceased. The “Blanche Abercromby” case, in which the famous 
medium the Rev. Stainton Moses was involved, is an apparent ex- 
ample.!® A lady died at a country home some 200 miles from London 
on a Sunday afternoon. Mr. Moses, who knew her only through one 
casual meeting, and knew nothing of her illness, received a communi- 
cation that evening purporting to come from her and reporting her 
own death. A few days later, while writing automatically, he received 
another message from her, this time in a handwriting markedly dif- 
ferent from his own natural or automatic script. Since facts were 
communicated that he took as private, he sealed the communication, 
marking it “private matter.” After his death, Frederic Myers, while 
going over his papers, came upon this document, gained permission 
of the executors to open it, and found it written in a handwriting he 
thought he knew. He submitted it to the lady’s son and to a hand- 
writing expert. Both reported that it was in her own hand. Of 
course everything turns here on how characteristic of her the script 
really was, and for that we are depending on fallible testimony. Pro- 
fessor W. F. Barrett? reported a communication in automatic 
writing from Henry Sidgwick, signed in a manner identical with that 
of many letters he had received from him. It happens that I myself 
own many pages of Sidgwick’s minute and elegant handwriting, and 
I must admit that a signature in this most distinctive hand by a 
medium who knew nothing of it would be very puzzling indeed. 


Sometimes the apparent message takes a different form. The 
communicator identifies himself, not through his characteristic script, 
but through the reporting of facts known only to himself. Mr. Tyrrell?! 
cites a case in point. The daughter of an English lady whom he knew 
often received in automatic writing messages that purported to come 
from a friend who had been killed in the 1914-18 war. One evening 
in December, 1916, this control reported that he wanted to introduce 
a man who was unhappy about something he had done at the time of 


19W. F. Barrett, On the Threshold of the Unseen, E. P. Dutton and Co., 
New York, 1917, pp. 211-212. 

20 Op. cit., pp. 212-213. 

21 The Personality of Man, pp. 192-194. 
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his death; he had tried to save his life at the expense of another. 
This had happened some fifty years ago. Asked his name, he said 
it was Whiteman, and he went on to report that he was a clergyman 
and had been a student at a certain college. Asked whether he had 
been married, he said merely “Alas!” ; asked where he died, the reply 
came, written faintly, “London.” An attempt was made to find out 
whether these answers were anything more than a fabrication of the 
subconscious self of the automatist. Reference to the registry of the 
college named revealed that a student named John Wightman (not 
Whiteman) had matriculated there in 1847, had become a clergyman, 
had never married, and had set out for Australia in 1866, just fifty 
years before, but had lost his life when his ship went down in the Bay 
of Biscay on January 11 of that year. The ship was the S.S. London. 
Pursuing the inquiry further, the investigators found accounts of 
the disaster in the Times, for the 17th, 18th, and 19th of January, 
1866, which reported that the captain had told the passengers there 
was no hope for the ship, and that distressing things had happened 
in consequence. In the second class passenger list there appeared the 
name of John Whiteman, spelled now as it came in the script. It 
should be added that the automatist, so far as she knew, had never 
heard of the disaster. 

If the facts of this case have been given truthfully, they place a 
great strain on the hypothesis of telepathy. It is, of course, possible 
that someone was alive who knew the facts about the wreck of a 
half-century before (there had been a few survivors of it), and knew 
something also of the shadowy John Whiteman. It is just conceivable 
that the subconsciousness of the automatist rummaged the subcon- 
sciousness of these persons unknown, and with the material so gained 
constructed the character that was purporting to communicate. And 
there are still further possibilities that have entered the field only in 
recent years, the possibilities of a direct paranormal knowledge of 
past and future. The apparent excursion for a time into 18th-century 
Versailles, recorded by Miss Moberley and Miss Jourdain in their 
book An Adventure, is to be explained, according to Mr. J. W. 
Dunne, in terms of retrocognition, and he believed that he himself, in 
various dreams, had achieved direct glimpses into the future. If we 
do possess these powers, the proof of survival must surmount new 
and unexpected hurdles. For it would now appear that many com- 
munications, like that in the Whiteman case, which looked as if they 
could have come only from the surviving minds of the dead may have 
been the work of retrocognition, clairvoyant or telepathic. Where 
does that leave us? 

It leaves us in difficulty, but not, perhaps, of an insuperable kind. 
The difficulty lies in weighing against each other the degrees of im- 
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probability of two competing hypotheses, to neither of which can we 
now attach any definite weight. Do pre- and post-cognitions really 
occur, and if so, how far do they extend? If they are of indefinite 
extent, then even the strongest evidence so far adduced for survival 
will have to be reviewed, and much of it no doubt dismissed as inde- 
cisive. If their limits can be set or reasonably surmised, then we may 
hope for decisive evidence going beyond them. The present indications 
would seem to be that if we do possess these powers, they are very 
feebly developed and rarely used. So far as that is true, evidence for 
survival that would impose a special strain on these powers retains 
value. And such evidence does exist. As an example, I would point 
to the later developments in the famous “Ear of Dionysius” case 
already referred to (see Footnote 14), too elaborate for description 
here, in which many esoteric details from classical mythology were 
presented in such a way as to suggest a concerted attempt by two 
eminent scholars and friends, A. W. Verrall and S. H. Butcher, to 
make their identity known. 


Vill 


I have but one more word, and that word is patience. The proper 
temperament for the psychical researcher is one that is both skeptical 
and open-minded. If he is open-minded without being skeptical, like 
too many spiritualists, he is likely to end by convincing nobody but 
himself. If he is skeptical without being open-minded, like the funda- 
mentalists of science, he will be left to bring up in the rear, croaking 
dismally against intellectual adventure. The attempt to produce simple 
cases by which doubters about survival may be given a knock-out 
blow has been a history of hopes deferred. Myers left a document to 
be opened after his death, but the mediums’ reports on it were 
failures. J. S. F ddington,?3 I believe, prepared a similar document, 
but certain points in it began coming back to him so frequently, 
through apparent telepathic leakages, that he gave up the attempt to 
keep it secret. R. H. Thouless** has now prepared an elaborate acrostic 
which can be solved only by a person who has the key, and he says 
that after his death he is going to try, if he survives, to supply the 
key to someone. If no telepathist captures it prematurely, and it is 
successfully supplied after his death, this will be an advance, though 
the possibility of telepathic retrocognition would not, even then, have 
been decisively excluded. We must be content to inch forward at 
this snail-like pace. This is the clearer because, if survival occurs, 


22 Journal S.P.R.. January, 1905, pp. 11-13. 
23 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIV, 1910, pp 243-258. 
24 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1946-1949, pp. 253-263 and 342-343. 
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the difficulties are not all on our side. The unconscionable twaddle 
purporting to come from persons of light and leading suggests that 
even if these persons are something more than the persisting psychic 
components which C. D. Broad*5 has suggested, they may have as 
much difficulty in penetrating to us as we to them. It may be that 
what we catch of them is as little representative of them as our dreams 
would be of ourselves, and that the foolish and yet often mysteriously 
pointed fragments that come to us through mediums’ controls are no 
more than the echoing of echoes of real voices. But if we can only 
see through a glass darkly, that is no reason for throwing the glass 
away. Schopenhauer once said of these elusive facts that they are 
“at least from a philosophical standpoint, of all facts presented to us 
by the whole of experience, without comparison the most important.” 
Where so much, both speculatively and practically, turns on the out- 
come, we must go on probing for those facts with a hope that will 


be the firmer and the better justified if its self-criticism has been 
vigilant. 


25C. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1925. 


Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 





The Possible Bearings of the Psychology of 
C. G. Jung on Psychical Research 


Frep CHARLES ADAMS 


Those who are acquainted with both psychical research and Jungian 
depth psychology usually sense that these two disciplines overlap 
somewhere. And yet, until now, in theory and in practice the possi- 
bilities of convergence have not been explored. The notion of the 
collective unconscious is certainly similar to that realm of ultimate psi 
function which Dr. Rhine tentatively characterizes as exempt from 
the categories of space, time, and material causality. For the collective 
unconscious, or objective psyche, of the Jungian position is timeless 
and spaceless as the following example, only one of innumerable 
cases from the work of Jungians, demonstrates: 


Honegger told Jung of the hallucination of a paranoid dement. 
The patient saw in the sun an “upright tail.” As he moved his head 
back and forth, so the tail moved back and forth, issuing forth the 
winds. 

Then, in the ancient Mithraic liturgy, Jung came upon this passage: 
“In like manner the so-called tube, the origin of ministering wind, 


will become visible. For it will appear to you as a tube hanging down 
from the sun.”! 


Thus the most complex images, arising in the autonomous fantasy 
activity of modern Western people, very often parallels, quite aston- 
ishingly, the complex images, ritual procedures and mythologems of 
other peoples remote in time and space. The ultimate significance 
placed upon this phenomenon by Jungians cannot be developed at 
length here. But the idea of an objective psyche, somehow super- 
ordinate to particularities of individual human experience, supported 
as strongly as it is, evidentially, in Jungian annals, certainly merits 
attention on the part of psychical researchers, from their particular 
point of view. 


To rationalize the objective psyche’s exemption from, or separation 
from, the category of causation, just recently Dr. Jung formulated 
in some detail a principle of acausal connections which he calls 
“Synchronicity.”? The investigation of this development on his part 
was the experience of veritable “runs,” or obvious groupings of non- 
causally linked events. In his own personal life and in his work with 

1C. G. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
1949, pp. 108-109. 


2C. G. Jung and W. Pauli, The Interpretation of Nature and the Psyche, 
Bollingen Series LI, Pantheon, New York, 1955, 
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patients, Dr. Jung found objective events often significantly paralleled 
inner psychic events, without the presence of any causation. Some- 
times these groupings of “significant coincidences” are triggered by 
some trivial occurrence almost anyone, I’m sure, can instance an 
example from his own memory. Synchronicity reminds us of the 


ancient Apantomancy — the systematic divination by events occurring 
haphazardly. 


The interesting point is that Dr. Jung noted that the appearance 
of these synchronicities usually hinged on the action of some one or 
another of the archetypes. These archetypes, it will be remembered, 
are the posited normative articulations of the collective unconscious, 
which dominate the amazing uniformity of world-wide symbol for- 
mation, mentioned above. This hinging of the probable paranormality 
of synchronicity on the activity of the archetypes may constitute a 
link of the greatest importance between the study of psi functioning 
and that of the symbolic life of the deep psyche. Certainly the syn- 
chronicitous systems of astrology, and the Chinese Hexagrams, and 
the Tarot, were conducted through the use of archetypal images. 

Another very probable connection, of a more all-embracing nature, 
between psi and archetype appears when we consider the so-called 
instincts and intuitions. In animals the “instincts” often seem to 
accomplish the sentiently impossible, and certain instinctive behavior 
of migrant birds and bees, for example, may very well depend on psi 
functioning. 

It has often been noted that the autonomic systems of “psi- 
positives” are usually quite sensitive, sometimes almost morbidly so. 


Now, in the Jungian position, the archetypes are intimately bound 
up with the instincts. As Philip Wylie put it, the instincts appear to 
Man as legends. Jung says, “. . . unconscious apprehension deter- 
mines through the archetype the form and purpose of instinct.’ 
And again, “Here (in the psychoses) we can easily observe the occur- 
rence of instinctive impulses associated with mythological images.’ 


Sometimes the archetypes seem to refer directly to autonomic 
processes. Dr. Staudenmaier in his introspective researches found 
certain phantasmic figures would associate with different parts of 
his viscera.5 

I do not wish to suggest that autonomic processes cause psi effects 
and archetypal configurations, and thus fall prey to the mechanistic 


3C. G. Jung, Contributions to Analytical Psychology, Kegan Paul, London, 
1948. The Essay, “Instinct and the Unconscious.” 


4 Ibid. 


5H. Silberer, Problems of Mysticism and its Symbolism, Moffat, Yard & 
Co., New York, 1917, pp. 264-272. 
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simplicities of what Jung so aptly calls “psychology without the 
psyche.” But close correlations there most certainly appear to be. 
And the subjective manipulation of autonomic effects through the 


archetypes may be that factor of psi development many of us are 
seeking. 


The intuition Jung defines as unconscious knowledge, i.e., complex 
knowledge arrived at by means inexplicable and immediate. On one 
level, intuition is a definite functional type, in opposition to sensation. 
Intuition definitely has its formation in archetypal fantasy pro- 
duction as Jungian analyses clearly demonstrate. 


Jung states, “Just as instincts compel man to a conduct of life that 
is specifically human, so the archetypes or categories a priori compel 
intuition and apprehension to forms specifically human.’ 


Then it would seem quite possible that instinct and intuition in 
some way are “specializations” and “channelizations” of psi, or psi- 
derivatives, much as commentators like H. Bergson, A. Huxley, G. 
N. M. Tyrrell, and M. M. Moncrieff explain it. And the “missing 
link” of specific control may lie, subjectively, in the processes of the 


archetypes, those great transpersonal articulations of intuition and 
affect. 


This would explain why all the paranormal pursuits of “primitive” 
peoples are ritually enveloped in an atmosphere of intense drama. The 
exacting formula of archetypal ritual usage may in some way effect 
actuations of the autonomic, thus expanding and directing the “chan- 
nels” of instinct and intuition, for increased “psi-reach,”’ in the 
practices of divination, magical diagnosis and healing, ancestral com- 
munication, and so forth. (If the archetypes on one level represent 
the concretion and normalization of innumerable ancestral experi- 
ences, then perhaps they may serve, par excellence, as “bridges” for 
mediumistic “contact.” The controls and spirit guides of “primitives” 
are, no doubt, archetypally constituted. ) 


When the Navajo Seer, or medical diagnostician, performs his 
offices, he undergoes a painstakingly graded ritual process. “The 
Trembler’s” sources of information are the “cosmic” gila monsters. 
He “contacts” Black Gila Monster first, and offers him jet. Then he 
prays to Yellow Gila Monster and gives him abalone. To White Gila 
Monster he gives clam shell, and to Blue Gila Monster he gives 
turquoise. The seer is in trance, and as he chants, his hand trembles. 
The way in which these tremors affect his hand tells him the nature 
of the consultant’s disease. 


6C. G. Jung, Contributions to Analytical Psychology, Kegan Paul, London, 
1948. The Essay, “The Instinct and the Unconscious.” 
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Here we have combined the archetypes of the Mandala — the 
quaternity of the cardinal points — and that of the Wise Serpent. 
Both of these motifs are of great importance throughout Navajo 
lore, and world folklore at large. Navajo medicine is widely known 
as surprisingly effective. It works! 

Dr. E. M. Butler, in her excellent study of European magic,’ 
shows how the agonizingly intricate mythic prescriptions of Solomonic 


Magic would “activate” and “attune” the psyche for phantasmic 
“contact.” 


In the light of this increasingly probable “hook-up” of psi, auto- 
nomic, and archetype, the psychical researcher should most certainly 
accompany the ethnologist into his fields. And while parapsychological 
experiments are in process with sensitives, all the parallel fantasy 
products of deep dream, automatic drawing, and so forth, on the 


parts of everyone involved in the experiment, should be carefully 
collected and interpreted. 


On the other hand, the analyst should keep his eyes open for in- 
stances of paranormal references in his subjects. But best of all, bi- 
laterally integrated studies should be designed and instigated. The 
fantasy activity of mediums ought to be especially informative in 
exploring these postulated connections of the paranormal, the neuro- 
logical, and the archetypal. 

The reaction of one sensitive to the experimental cards as “soulless” 
and therefore very difficult to work with, is a probable clue to the 
reai importance of the archetypal background of psi-functioning. In 
our own small experiments with telepathy, my friends and I found 
that archetypal “thought-forms of projection” seemed to facilitate 
markedly the communication of the target image. 


Some archetypal approach to psychic and psi development would 
be in line with all Man’s ethno-historical methods and canons of 
paranormal manipulation. 


7. M. Butler, Ritual Magic, Cambridge University Press, 1949. 


Sierra Madre 
California 








Survey of Spontaneous Cases 


We are re-printing here, with the permission of the (English) 
Society for Psychical Research, an announcement which appeared 
in the September, 1956, issue of the S.P.R. JouRNAL concerning 
the large-scale inquiry into spontaneous cases initiated at the Cam- 
bridge Conference in July, 1955. Questionnaire forms which were 
formulated as a result of consultation between our Society and the 
S.P.R. have been printed and are now available for distribution in 
this country. Members and others resident in the U. S. A., Canada, 
and the West Indies who have cases to report may receive copies of 
these questionnaire forms by writing to the A.S.P.R., 880 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. The following paragraphs give details 
concerning the types of cases we hope to find: 


The Council [of the S.P.R.] have now prepared their plan 
for putting into effect the recommendation made last year by 
the Cambridge Conference for a new inquiry on a large scale 
into spontaneous cases, and intend to proceed with this plan at 
once. The object of the plan is to obtain a large number of 
recent cases of apparitions, premonitions and other kindred 
phenomena occurring spontaneously. Phenomena which are 
clearly physical, e.g., those of the poltergeist type, do not fall 


within the scope of the inquiry, nor do phenomena resulting 
from mediumship. 


The first stage will be the distribution of forms with a few 
simple questions. These forms have been drawn up in con- 
sultation with the American S.P.R., which in accordance with 
the Cambridge resolutions is conducting a parallel inquiry in 
the United States. The forms when completed . . . will be 
classified according to whether the replies are affirmative or 
negative, and, if affirmative, according to the type of the ex- 
perience and of the event, if any, to which it apparently corre- 


sponds: for instance, the apparition of a man seen at the time 
of his death. 


Cases that seem to be of interest will then be followed up 
on the lines traditionally followed by the S.P.R. [and A.S.P.R.], 
inquiries being made, for example, as to details of the experience 
or event that may not have been given precisely enough in the 
reply, as to corroboration, etc. When the stage of verifying the 
facts has been completed, the cases will be examined for possible 
psychological motives. The opinion was expressed at the Cam- 
bridge Conference that this aspect had not received sufficient 
attention in previous inquiries, such as the “Census of Hallucina- 
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tions,” reported in Vol. X of S.P.R. Proceedings. In this re- 
spect, therefore, the inquiry is breaking new ground. 

In addition to our Society and the American S.P.R. an Inter- 
national Committee, of which . . . Mr. G. Zorab is Chairman, 
is pursuing a similar inquiry. The three bodies are acting in 
close cooperation. 

... It is suggested that residents anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, and the West Indies should communicate with 
the American S.P.R., residents in the Commonwealth other than 
Canada and the West Indies, with the S.P.R. in London, and 
residents in other countries with the International Committee 
(Mr. G. Zorab, Verdistraat 32, The Hague, Holland). 


All readers of this JouRNAL are urged to cooperate with us in this 
large-scale investigation by sending in to us detailed reports on any 


spontaneous cases that appear to be adequately corroborated and 
otherwise suitable. 





Reviews 


MIND IN LIFE AND DEATH: A Refutation of Scientific Mate- 
rialism through Empirical Evidence. By Geraldine Cummins. 
Pp. 269. The Aquarian Press, London, 1956. 21s. 


Some twenty earlier books, of which the best known is probably 
The Scripts of Cleophas, have been published by Miss Cummins, who, 
as readers of this JouRNAL are aware, is gifted as a psychic and as an 
automatic writer. The present work is mainly a review of more or less 
recent prima-facie evidence of survival of the human personality 
after death, some of it contained in the author’s own automatic 
scripts, and some reproduced from accounts of cases which have 
being published in the Proceedings and Journal of the S.P.R., this 
JouRNAL, and elsewhere. 

The most arresting of the author’s scripts in the book, and the ones 
that are quoted with supporting documents at greatest length, are the 
series in which Miss Cummins’ “control,” Astor, transmits messages 
from a woman who said she had died in Chelsea about three years 
before, who gave her name as Marguerite Le Hand, who said she 
had worked for a long time with an important public man, Frank, 
and who in the first message on March 19, 1945, is reported by 
Astor as having said she wants to talk to David about Frank some 
time in April—Astor, however, saying on April 14, that she said he 
had reported her first message wrongly; and that what she had really 
said was that “Frank is coming over here in April.” 

Frank is, of course, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who died 
April 12, 1945; and David is David Gray, Minister to Eire, to whom 
Miss Cummins had given a few sittings some 18 months before, who 
was a friend of President Roosevelt and husband of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
aunt. Several sittings are reported, with many details wholly unknown 
to Miss Cummins but correct ; and, in a sitting held on June 20, 1945, 
Astor reports statements Frank is then making, addressed to David. 
The case cannot be adequately summarized here, for, including the 
correspondence with Mr. Gray, it occupies some twenty pages of the 
book; but on the basis of the account of it given there, it is rather 
impressive. 


As a review of some of the existing evidence that appears to 
support the survival hypothesis, the book will be of value to persons 
not already acquainted with that evidence, and will give them an 
idea of the difficulty of the task confronting anyone who, without 
ignoring, twisting, or denying the detailed facts on record, would 
account for them on some hypothesis other than that of communica- 
tion from human personalities having survived bodily death. 
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To persons, however, who are aware not only of those facts, but 
also both of the difficulties faced by the survival explanation itself, 
and of those of explaining the facts in naturalistic terms or in terms 
of the ESP powers of mediums, the reasonings and occasionally 
derisive comments introduced by the author at various places in the 
book concerning materialism, atheism, extrasensory perception, tech- 
nical terms, and a number of other things, will appear very naive; 
and will make evident that being a gifted psychic and automatist 
does not automatically enable a person to write perspicaciously con- 
cerning the significance of psychic phenomena. 

On the other hand, a good deal that is of interest and value is 
contained in Chapter XIX, where Miss Cummins gives some account 
of the psychological conditions, in herself and sitters or investigators, 
which she has found to be propitious or on the contrary adverse to 
the best functioning of her psychic powers. There she speaks also 
of the “inner hearing” in which the words of her scripts present 
themselves to her consciousness, so that she is “like a reporter in 
the House of Commons who records other people’s expressed views” 
—which are sometimes the opposite of her own—and does “not know 
more than the actual word or so at the time it is being written.” 
And she mentions also the “sense of seeing,” which she had when 
writing the Scripts of Cleophas, stating that it is very different from 
the “intense sense of personality” which, like Mrs. Willett, she has 
when recording personal communications for sitters. 

A good deal might be learned concerning the laws that govern the 
functioning of the psychic powers if the persons who possess them 
supplied, more commonly and more fully than they do, discerning 
introspective information of the kind presented in this chapter by 
Miss Cummins. 

C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
Providence, R. I. 


CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS. By Ronald Edwin. Pp. 162. 
Sidgwick and Jackson, London, 1955. 10s. 6d. 


The title of this very interesting and instructive autobiography 
apparently alludes to the precognitive and psychometric powers, 
which the author states manifested themselves unexpectedly in him 
at the age of nine some weeks after the shock of a fall into a deep 
trench had induced his first “out of the body” experience. It is 
interesting that the extrasensory perceptions of the Dutch sensitive, 
Peter Hurkos, at present being studied at the Round Table Founda- 
tion Laboratory in Maine, are reported to have similarly first become 
manifest following the shock of a fall from a scaffolding on which 
he had been at work as a house painter. 
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The author of Clock Without Hands, whose present name is a 
legalized truncation of the original Ronald Edwin Cockersell, was 
born in a poor district of London some forty-one years ago. His 
father was addicted to drink and served a term in jail for stealing 
pianos. His mother’s skills and moral character enabled her to 
keep the home going notwithstanding the father’s vices; but the work 
she had to do for this left her no time to give Ronald affection; and 
his father thought his advent an unfortunate nuisance. So, from 
the first, he felt unwanted and was thrown back into himself. At 
school, he was unpopular among the students, and was “a complete 
dunce.” But, almost as soon as he could read, he took avidly to 
adult books, and to the Bible, in preference to boys’ books. Such 
reading, plus the intelligence which evidently is his, must be what 
account for his having been able, notwithstanding his limited formal 
education, to write so readable an autobiography. Any initial sus- 
picion that it must have been ghost-written gradually loses plausi- 
bility as one reads on into the book. 


Some weeks after the boy’s fall into the trench, extrasensory 
perception first manifested itself by the correct precognition of the 
questions he was going to be asked by the teacher of the class next 
after the one he was attending at the moment. Other precognitive 
or psychometric experiences, which he kept having from then on, 
at first made him feel still more different from other people; but 
he came to realize that his ESP gifts could enable him to make up, 
by one kind of superiority, for the many inferiorities of which he 
was painfully conscious. From the age of fourteen, he had to make 
his own living, but was unable to hold for long the poor jobs he 
could get. A chance meeting with a woman who was a spiritualist 
brought him into contact with spiritualist organizations, where 
demonstrations of his ESP abilities could earn him a living. 


The account the author gives of his own personality is both 
unflattering and free from the reticences dear to polite Englishmen. 
About the only distinction he claims for himself is the fortuitous 
one of possessing rather remarkable extrasensory perception. He 
confesses to irritating cockiness, to a perverse facetiousness, and to 
various faults of character. The chief moral virtue manifest in the 
book, besides shame for the frauds he did practice, is the very frank- 
ness which some readers will doubtless find shocking. It is, how- 
ever, what makes possible the painting of so humanly interesting 
and instructive a picture of what the life and problems of a medium 
are like as viewed from the inside, and of what a medium’s clients 
are like as seen from the medium’s viewpoint, when the medium is 
as intelligent and as uninhibited as Edwin is. 
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He remarks that if a medium or sensitive “has to make a living, 
if his upbringing has helped to unbalance his ability to do so, and 
if . . . desire for truth prevents him from compromising,” he is 
bound to have a hard time (p. 40). And he writes: “The exercise 
of my extrasensory powers has convinced hundreds of survival 
after death and of spirit communication. Personal experience of 
these powers ended by convincing me that they are evidence of 
nothing of the sort. ESP is just one faculty of the human brain 
which we do not yet fully understand” (p. 55). Its existence, on the 
other hand, does not exclude the possibility of survival (p. 122). 


But these views were hardly popular with the spiritualists, for 
even when he was working with them, those views hardly made it 
possible for him to phrase in terms of the spiritualistic beliefs the 
information his extrasensory perception gave him, or to utter it with 
the seriousness appropriate when the occasion is assumed to be a 
religious one. And the ready acceptance as genuine phenomena, of the 
fraud in which he decked out his genuine ESP leads him to assert 
that “the spiritualist movement, from its lunatic fringe to its high- 
minded, dedicated core, is riddled with stupidity, chicanery, and 
fraud” (p. 55). 


The fifth chapter, “How to rig a séance” is interesting but con- 
tains little not already familiar to persons acquainted with the avail- 
able accounts of the tricks of fake mediumship. The fourth chapter, 
“T become a fraud,” is the most instructive. In it, he confesses that 
he has been “a fraudulent medium and [has] grossly misused the 
gifts of ESP,” and declares that he is “deeply ashamed of the fact” 
and believes he “can best make amends by admitting it, and by 
explaining how it happened” (p. 55). 


His explanations are exactly those which naturally suggest them- 
selves if one succeeds in imagining oneself in the place of a medium 
who has genuine but limited and sporadic paranormal powers, and 
who is under the several psychological pressures for fraud to which 
he would there automatically be subjected. The author writes: “I 
think most mediums are at least partly fraudulent . . . the basic 
misconceptions and credulity of orthodox spiritualists not only create 
a situation which makes some fraud inevitable but tempt all but the 
strongest and most balanced of characters to cheat” (p. 55). Not 
only does a medium have to earn his bread-and-butter, but he finds 
himself on a platform, with, looking up to him, a hundred bereaved, 
lonely people, desperately seeking reunion with their dead. “Is it 
so great a sin to give it to them? It is easy enough . . . just one 
little cheat to comfort some poor soul” (p. 73). 

And, although the author does not mention this, there is also the 
fact that the medium’s role as intermediary between the living and 
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the dead, as bringer of consolation to the bereaved, and as an instru- 
ment for apparently miraculous occurrences, is—not unlike that of 
priest or saint—vastly more glamorous and hence more nourishing 
to his ego than would be the scientifically more important role of 
guinea pig in a parapsychology laboratory. 

These considerations have the realism absent from the judgments 
of persons who, although on Sundays humbly confessing themselves 
miserable sinners, and on weekdays well aware of such virtues as 
they do practice, nevertheless paradoxically believe that, unlike 
themselves and human beings in general, professional mediums in 
the exercise of their profession are either white or black but not 
“Dalmatians”—either honest or dishonest but not possibly each to 
some extent. 

Chapter 8, “How ESP works,” contains among other things a 
number of interesting observations as to the forms—sometimes as 
symbols and sometimes other—in which extrasensory perceptions 
present themselves to consciousness in the author’s case. 

If, as the present writer inclines to believe, this book is as honest 
and objective as are most autobiographies, then the reading of it 
is well worthwhile both for spiritualists and for psychical researchers. 
If, on the other hand, the fact should turn out to be that the book 
is mostly fiction, then it is fiction equally well worth reading. 

C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
Providence, R. I. 


A SCIENTIFIC REPORT ON “THE SEARCH FOR BRIDEY 
MURPHY.” Edited by Milton V. Kline. Pp. 224. The Julian 
Press, Inc., New York, 1956. $3.50 


The publication of The Search for Bridey Murphy was bound to 
provoke reactive protests among those whose theories the book chal- 
lenged. A number of psychiatrists have patiently explained to the 
press and public how the revelations of Bridey Murphy could have 
come about through the unconscious absorption (perhaps in child- 
hood) and later recovery as false memories of facts pertaining to 
Ireland. These facts might have been assimilated through overhear- 
ing the conversation of Irish people or those familiar with Ireland. 
The facts available to “Bridey” could then be woven into a reason- 
ably coherent personality through the action of imagination stimulated 
by the suggestions of the hypnotist, Morey Bernstein. Among the 
more elaborate attempts along this line we must include A Scientific 
Report on “The Search for Bridey Murphy.” The book results from 
the collaboration of six psychiatrists and psychologists, several of 
whom are authorities in hypnosis. 
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The publishers represent this book to be an authoritative and scien- 
tific discussion of the Bridey Murphy material. It may be authorita- 
tive, but it is not scientific as this word is generally understood. For 
the authors believe that the Bridey Murphy material can be adequately 
accounted for only along the lines mentioned above. The firm con- 
viction of the authors in this explanation is certainly not to their 
discredit; their haughty dismissal (and indeed apparent ignorance ) 
of the alternative hypotheses is. This reviewer has been impressed 
by the fact that Bridey Murphy did come up with a number of 
recondite facts about nineteenth-century Ireland which are not part 
of the popular knowledge about Ireland and some of which were even 
unknown to experts on Ireland until studied further. It seems more 
implausible to suppose that Bridey Murphy could have had access 
to such obscure details in a normal manner that to suppose that she 
derived them through one or another or a combination of paranormal 


routes. Of these reincarnation might be one, although only one of the 
possibilities. 


In considering reincarnation, Dr. Marcuse, who has evidently been 
assigned the task of demolishing this hypothesis, assumes that it is 
utter nonsense and devotes most of his material not to a discussion 
of its plausibility and the evidence for or against it, but to an irrel- 
evant discussion of why people wish to believe in such a theory. That 
people wish to believe in all kinds of theories which happen to be true 
does not deter him from supposing that the attractiveness to many 
people of the reincarnation theory makes it nonsense. If one believes 
that the universe consists only of the material particles which occupy 
the attention of natural scientists, then reincarnation is indeed gro- 
tesquely implausible. But given the substantial evidence of the human 
survival of death — evidence for which many students do not find 
the word proof too strong — then reincarnation becomes one theory 
which might make further sense out of our life here and our survival 
of it. At any rate this theory has had enough dignity to attract the 
serious interest of a great many thoughtful philosophers and scientists. 
Dr. Marcuse has apparently denied himself sufficient reading to 
inform himself of this. He wishes to convey to the reader of his 
chapter the impression that only fools and charlatans now have any- 
thing to do with psychical research. In doing so he exposes an almost 
impertinent lack of familiarity with the subject. He and other con- 
tributors additionally irritate the reader with misspelling of the names 
of people and societies prominent in psychical research. It would be 
captious to include this last comment but for the disdainful attitude 


of the authors of this book towards the amateurishness of Mr. 
Bernstein. 
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In another contribution to this book, Dr. Margaretta K. Bowers 
provides a pathography of Mr. Bernstein in which she “explains” 
his unconscious motivations in undertaking his research and arriving 
at his conclusions. Dr. Bowers’ task seems extraordinarily ambitious 
when one considers the scant autobiographical material which Mr. 
Bernstein included in his book. But even if we grant Dr. Bowers a 
modest success in her analysis of Mr. Bernstein, we must still inquire 
about the relevance of Mr. Bernstein’s motives to the basic facts of 
the case. Dr. Bowers simply joins Dr. Marcuse in the same trap, for 
to show why someone believes in a theory is not to show anything 
about the theory itself. 


The most sensible contribution to this book comes from Dr. Arthur 
Shapiro who writes about hypnosis and magical healing. One could 
wish that his more objective tone had influenced his associates. 


Other parts of the book are given over to accounts of modern 
hypnotism and its accomplishments. Two appendices include abstracts 
of recent articles on hypnosis and a rather immodest account of the 
nevertheless notable contributions to scientific hypnosis of the Society 
for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis. By the time the reader comes 
to these portions at the end of the book he is no longer surprised by 
their entirely gratuitous inclusion in this volume. 


Despite its failure to encounter the basic issues of the Bridey 
Murphy material this book has some merits. It correctly points out 
that Mr. Bernstein failed to provide adequate controls against the 
influence of suggestion. Indeed he seems positively to have led his 
subject along paths of his own expectation in many places. These 
and other errors vitiate the right of the Bridey Murphy studies to be 
considered critical experiments. The authors also discuss the utter- 
ances by hypnotized subjects of foreign or ancient languages, so- 
called xenoglossy. They rightly cite cases in which such linguistic 
ability was traced to earlier exposure to the language perhaps unknown 
or forgotten by the subject. 


Unfortunately, these wise and cogent criticisms cannot compensate 
for the more fundamental errors of this book already mentioned. Of 
the firm believers on both sides it will please some and outrage others 
just as did The Search for Bridey Murphy. But to the dispassionate 
scientist it will merely be disappointing, for in proclaiming science 
the authors have only succeeded in defending orthodoxy. 


IAN STEVENSON, M.D. 


Louisiana State University 
New Orleans, La. 
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QUAND LA MEDECINE SE TAIT. By Robert Tocquet. 
Editions Denoél, Paris, 1954. Pp. 287. 600 fr. 


An earlier book by the same author, but dealing mostly with the 
many ways in which paranormal phenomena have been simulated, 
was reviewed in the October, 1953 issue of this JoURNAL. The present 
work is concerned with paranormal and supposititiously paranormal 
healings; with genuine and artificial stigmata; and both with levita- 
tions and pseudo-levitations of the human body. 


In the Foreword, the author anticipates the over-all conclusion 
for which he proposes to offer grounds in the book, that the agency 
responsible for “miracles” and for healings which medical science 
cannot explain, “is not outside of man. It is within him. The magical 
formula, the healer, the miracle-working pool are in themselves in- 
efficacious; their role is that of adjuvants, of stimulators” (p. 9). 


Chapter J considers religious healings first. It cites many records 
of such from antiquity and from the New Testament down to con- 
temporary ones at Lourdes. Particular saints are considered specially 
efficacious for particular illnesses —in quite a number of cases, for 
that illness whose name resembles the name of the saint! St. Therese 
of Lisieux, on the other hand, is made by the faithful to “play the 
role of saint-of-all-work!” (p. 19). The healings at Lourdes, and at 
Anaya in Lebanon, are considered at some length. Then the sup- 
posedly demoniac healings at the tomb of deacon Frangois de Paris 
at the St. Medard cemetery are described together with the extra- 
ordinary convulsions of persons in the crowds that gathered there. 
These eventually led to King Louis XV’s order to close the ceme- 
tery’s gate, upon which a wag then wrote: . 

By the King’s order, forbidden is God to work miracles 
in this place. 


In the other sections of the chapter, the lives and methods of 
divers more or less renowned magical healers are described and 
commented upon; then the treatments of the “magnetic” healers, 
of whom Mesmer is probably most widely known. Then Christian 
Science and the various “mind cures”; treatments by hypnotic sug- 
gestion; and psychoanalysis. The documentation in this chapter, and 
indeed throughout the book, is extensive. 


Chapter JJ is concerned with fraudulent healings — instances, for 
example, where a person, for the sake of making headlines, or in 
other cases in an attempt to discredit the reports of healings at 
Lourdes, pretends to have been cured of some illness in fact wholly 
fictitious; or where, on the contrary, medical or surgical cure of a 
genuine illness is falsely held to have been miraculous. 
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The first section of Chapter J/] reviews in some detail a number 
of the most famous reports of religious stigmatization. In the second 
section, diabolic stigmata— the various signs which the Devil was 
supposed to imprint on witches to mark them as his own — are con- 
sidered; and in the third, metapsychical stigmata —in particular at 
some length the extraordinary dermographies produced virtually at 
will on her forearms by a Russian woman, Mme. Kahl, under con- 


trolled conditions at the International Metapsychic Institute in Paris 
in 1927-8. 


Chapter JV sets forth the author’s contention that suggestion is 
the true explanation of stigmata— whether they be reputed re- 
ligious, demoniac, or metapsychical — insofar as they are genuine 
not fraudulent; and, in Chapter VY, he presents his views as to the 
roles played by physical, by psychological, and by metapsychical 
factors in cases of paranormal healings and of stigmatization. All 
attempts to demonstrate under controlled conditions the reality of 
“animal magnetism” have failed to do so; hence the healings attributed 
to it are due to some other agency — generally that of suggestion. 

In his discussion of the psychological factors, the author cites a 
variety of impressive evidence that psychological excitation — vivid 
belief — “is capable of causing intense physiological action” (p. 225), 
and hence that suggestion, taking place under especially favorable 
conditions, is probably in most cases what works the seeming miracles. 
Even in psychoanalysis, suggestions given unintentionally and un- 
awares are very likely to play a part, sometimes great. 

There are, however, some extraordinary cases of healings which 
suggestion cannot possibly account for. The author nevertheless does 
not regard them as supernatural. He attributes them to the opera- 
tion of factors which we term metapsychical because we do not know 
their laws, but which are no less natural than those whose laws we 
happen to have already discovered. 


In the last two chapters the author considers the levitations of 
saints and of mediums who are not saints; and finally, pseudo- 
levitations. 

Professor Tocquet’s volume of almost 300 closely printed pages 
presents in a restrained and orderly manner a vast amount of 
material from many sources not too readily available to most readers. 
His discussion of it is responsible, and his conclusions — whether 
one agrees or not with all of them —are ably argued. It is to be 
hoped that an English translation of this valuable book will soon 
be available. 

C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
Providence, R. I. 
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Notice to Members 


THREE PAPERS ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEM. Pamphlet 
Containing Three Articles by Gardner Murphy. Reprinted from 
the January, April, and October 1945 numbers of this JouRNAL. 
Edition of 300 copies. Pp. 90. $2.50. 


Members who are interested in the question of the survival of 
human personality after death are reminded that Dr. Murphy’s three 
papers on the subject, which originally appeared in the JouRNAL in 
1945, are again available. Titles of the three articles are, “An Outline 
of Survival Evidence,” “Difficulties Confronting the Survival 
Hypothesis,” and “Field Theory and Survival.” 


In the first article, the various classes of evidence for survival are 
discussed and typical examples are given and appraised. The second 
article is concerned with the problem of finding evidence for survival 
which cannot be explained by other hypotheses. The author points 
out that at present the case for survival rests upon dead center, 
waiting for evidence so good or objections so sound as to warrant 
forming a judgment. In the final article, the author discusses the 
implications of field theory (complex organized wholes cannot be 
fully understood ‘in terms of ingredient parts) for psychical research 
and the survival problem. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 


investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society jor Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











